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EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 



The Monument erected in the Cemetery at Springfield, to the 
memory of the late Rev. William B. O. Peabody, D. D., was 
dedicated with appropriate services, on Sunday afternoon, September 
29th, 1861. It was designed to have these services occur on the. first 
Sunday in September, that being the twentieth anniversary of the 
consecration of the Cemetery in 1841, on which occasion Dr. Pea- 
body delivered the address ; but unavoidable delay in the prosecution 
of the work postponed its completion till the day already mentioned. 
The order of services will be found at the end of this preface. They 
were listened to by an assemblage of about three thousand persons. 
The beauty of the day and of the season contributed much to the 
success of the occasion. The foliage of the Cemetery had logt little 
of its summer verdure, and the autumn sky was without a cloud. The 
interest of the services was heightened by the presence and partici- 
pation of the venerable Dr. Osgood, senior pastor of the First 
Church, the only surviving clergyman of the city, who was the con- 
temporary of Dr. Peabody. His remarks illustrative of the intimate, 
social and religious fellowship, existing between himself and Dr. 
Peabody, and his closing prayer were a tribute welcome to the 
friends of both, and formed an appropriate conclusion to the exercises. 

The erection of a monument to Dr. Peabody has long been earn- 
estly desired by his former parishioners, and by all who are interested 
in the Cemetery, of which he was the earliest promoter. The first 
measure towards procuring the necessary funds for the object was a 
fair held in the City Hall, June 26, 1856, under the auspices of the 
ladies of Dr. Peabody's former society, but very generally and 
cordially supported by other citizens of the city. The fund thus 



raised was augmented by a very liberal contribution from the Trustees 
of tLe Cemetery, of which association Dr. Peabody was the first 
President, and by a private subscription among his friends. Unex- 
pected difficulties in procuring stone of suitable size and quality from 
the distant quarries of Nova Scotia, delayed the completion of the 
work for more than two years after the design was adopted and the 
contracts made. 

The monument was designed by Jacob Wrey Mould, Esq., 
architect, of New York, and it was wrought and erected by Elijah 
W. Bliss, Esq., of Springfield, under the immediate superintendence 
of Mr. J. E. Darling, to whom great credit is due for the excellent 
manner in which the work has been completed. The following de- 
scription of the monument is from the pen of Mr. Darling : 

" The design of the monument is strictly Gothic in all its details. 
It is built of Nova Scotia freestone, the soft, mellow tint of which 
is eminently calculated to lend additional richness to the elaborate 
carvings with which the structure is ornamented. The spot upon 
which the monument is erected, is a gently sloping piece of ground, 
on an eminence to the right of the Central Avenue as you enter the 
Cemetery, and near the principal fountain. The selection of the 
place for its erection could not have been more fitly chosen, as it 
gives the visitor a rare facility of viewing it from various elevations, 
by which he can better judge of its symmetrical proportions and 
chaste workmanship. 

" The base of the monument is composed of three steps, of equal 
thickness and projections; the bottom one being eleven feet nine- 
inches square. The comers of the bases are cut off, so that the 
monument starts from the ground a half octagon, which is continued 
up some six feet, when an angle buttress, with gablets, ornamented 
with fleur-de-lis between the angles, meets each of the four corners, 
and, receding towards the center in steps of four equal parts, leaves 
an opening twenty inches wide on each side of the monument. 
Four pilasters, heavily carved with gablets, columns, caps and rich 
mouldings, rise above the angle buttresses, and receive the canopy, 
thus forming an arched entrance over the center of the monument, 
and showing an opening on the four sides, in the center of which 
stands a beautiful cross, richly carved. The corners of the canopy 
are decorated with chaste minarets two and a half feet high, while 
the projecting centers over the arch are finished with small crosses, 
similar in design to the large one in the center. The fronts of the 
cunopy are sunk in heavy panels, the ground-work being completed 



with blind tracery. Starting from the springing line of the arch, 
immediately above the caps on the pilasters, is a row of beautiful 
rosettes that meet in the center of the receding archway, on each 
side. The canopy supports a paneled, octagon spire, the corners 
being ornamented with crockets, with a line of projecting gablets 
around the center, decorated with the fleur-de-lis, the same as the 
gablets between the angle buttresses and those on the top of the 
pilasters. The whole structure is finished with a handsome finial at 
the top of the shaft. The whole hight of the monument is twenty- 
one feet six inches. The stone that forms the canopy weighed a 
little less than six tons before it was worked, and it is not a little 
remarkable that such a pile of stone, so delicately carved, could be 
placed together so perfectly without the least injuiy." 

The following are the inscriptions upon the four tablets of the 
base: 

¥. B. 0. PEABODY, D. D. 

First Pastor of the Unitarian Society in Springfield. 
Born July 9, 1799, 

DIED MAY 28, 1847. 

ERECTED BY CITIZENS OF SPRINGFIELD, 

IN GRATEFUL RECOGNITION OP HIS SERVICES IN SECURING FOR THEM THIS 
BEAUTIFUL RESTING PLACE FOR THEIR DEAD. 

First President of the Cemetery Association. 



ORDER OF SERVICES 



DEDICATION OP THE MONUMENT, 

£S£CT£D IN THE CEH£T£B,T, AT SPKINOFIELD, TO THE MEHORT OF 

EEV. WILLIAM B. 0. PEABODY, D. D., 

September 39, 1861. 



1. PRATER, 

2. HYMN FOR THE OCCASION, . 

3. ADDRESS, 



By Rev. Francis Tiffany. 

By J. G. Holland. 

By George Walker. 



4. PRAYER, .... By Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. D. 

5. AUTUMN HYMN, . By the late Rev. "W. B. 0. Pbabody, D. D. 

6. BENEDICTION, . . -By Rev. S. G. Buckingham. 



ADDEE S S 



We are met together, my friends, on this golden day of 
autumn, in this beautiful enclosure, within sound of these 
murmuring waters, and with the lingering foliage of sum- 
mer still about us, to perform a solemn yet a grateftil office. 
Twenty years ago, at this same autumnal season, and in 
the stillness of such a Sabbath afternoon as this, the grounds, 
which lie around us, were consecrated to the sacred uses 
for which they are now occupied ; and we are, to-day, 
assembled to pay a tribute of honor, of reverential respect, 
and of affection, to the memory of one who was chiefly 
instrumental in securing for us this cherished inheritance, 
and by whose voice it was, on that day, solemnly dedicated 
to the repose and service of the dead. The scene and the 
occasion carry our thoughts backward over the intervening 
years, and we seem to stand on yonder sloping hill-side, 
with him and that familiar company, while he discourses 
to them of the mysterious relations of the living with the 
dead, of the earnest desire which had grown up in his own 
and other hearts that a more fitting place might be pro- 
vided for their repose, while he utters prophetic hopes of 
the blessings which will flow from its possession, and in- 
vokes the favor of God upon the enterprise. That these 
hopes have been realized, this prayer answered, the hearts 
of all of us to-day bear witness. Twenty years have peo- 
2 
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pled these grounds from our domestic circles, have con- 
secrated them with our tears and oflferings of love, have 
made them a part of all our homes. Each revolving year 
draws us, by new ties, nearer and nearer to the spot, till 
we shall find within it our own last resting place. 

Twenty years ago, the sentiment which demanded more 
cheerful burial places, than those which our forefathers 
were wont to set apart, was but newly awakened. The 
cemetery at Mount Auburn was the only familiar example 
of a better order of things. Only ten years before, the 
plan of such a rural cemetery had been first unfolded 
to the public, in a report of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society ; and it is a circumstance which we recall with 
interest on this occasion, that a knowledge of this report 
was more widely extended, and the claims which it urged 
presented with new force in an article in a leading Review, 
from the pen of him whom we are here especially to re- 
member. 

Within the recollection of most of us, the country bury- 
ing ground in New England was a sad and deserted place. 
Lonely and often remote from human habitation, it was 
seldom visited save by the mourner in the early days of 
his affliction, or at those recurring periods when the loss 
of friends comes back upon us as a fresh bereavement ; or 
by the antiquary, searching among its moss grown stones 
for quaint inscriptions, or forgotten links of family history. 
The light hearted, the gay, and especially the young, in- 
stinctively avoided it. Solitude and decay were esteemed 
fit emblems of the grave. So wide a gulf divided the liv- 
ing from the dead, that to our New England forefathers, it 
w^ould have seemed almost an indecorum — a trifling with 
the solemn symbols of eternity — to strew the grave with 
flowers, or to entwine them round the headstone. The 
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statelj' shaft, the graceful urn, or the cross encircled with 
its marble chaplet, which mark the spots where loved ones 
repose in such a place as this, would have found no favor 
in their eyes. The same ascetic spirit which banished all 
forms of beauty from religious edifices, stripped their in- 
teriors of every grace of art, and excluded even the solemn 
strains of the organ from the worship of the sanctuary, 
clothed the burial places of the dead with no softening 
influences. 

But a worthier sentiment came to prevail at last, and 
one more in harmony with the faith and promises of the 
Christian life. Hope has come to predominate over fear 
in the heart of the believer, and has lighted up the path- 
way of the grave. Love has striven to penetrate the mists 
of the dark valley, and thought to keep the memory of the 
departed fresher by watering his grave not alone with 
tears. 

The city of the dead is no longer a deserted spot. It is 
chosen with sedulous care, somewhat beyond the hum of 
busy life, but near enough to be of easy and frequent 
resort. Wherever nature has been most lavish of her 
beauty, where the trees spread their broadest shadows, 
where the fountains plash and sparkle with the purest 
waters, there do we choose our resting place. Flowers 
spring up about the grave, tended and watered T)y loving 
hands, and the winged choristers of ihe air consecrate it 
ever afresh with their matin and their vespgrhymnS. Art 
has been invoked to add her graces to the^charms of nature, 
and the stone which serves to record the name and virtues 
of the dead, ministers also to the improvement of the living 
by familiarizing the eye with forms of beauty. Gloom and 
decay no longer reign, but in their stead, that solemn still- 
ness and repose which befit a sacred place. Young and 
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old wander among these paths, the mourning and the gay; 
children make the place the scene of their holiday ram- 
bles, and toiling men and women seek its cool retirement 
for their weekly glimpse of nature. 

Thus, while we live, we grow familiar with the thought 
of death, and the transition from the finite to the infinite 
life is no longer fearful. The beautiful conception of 
Swedenborg, which peoples the vacant placee at the fire- 
side and the table with the forms of those who occupied 
them while living, is almost realized in the companion- 
ship which we maintain with those who lie asleep in this 
enclosure. 

Nor, in choosing a place for our dwellings, is the neigh- 
borhood of the cemetery any longer avoided. Casting our 
eyes about us from this elevation, how many cherished 
homes of our neighbors or our own, seem to smile upon 
us, as they cluster fondly around this spot, and borrow an 
added beauty from the luxuriant nature within. No por- 
tion of our thickly peopled city has been more sought 
for, or rendered more attractive than this. 

What a change has been wrought in this locality within 
the twenty years whose passage we commemorate. How 
much of it is due to him whose memory brings us here 
to-day, I need not express to those who labored with him 
to secure these grounds. Many such I see about me ; but 
there are oth<5rs of this audience who have either come 
more recently among us, or who have grown to manhood 
and to womanhood since his death, who may not be so 
familiar with the services of Dr. Peabody, in connection 
with the Cemetery, nor with the many graces of mind and 
character which endeared him to this community. To 
them and to all of you, it has seemed appropriate to say, 
why you have been invited to meet here on this occasion. 
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and why the monument of art which rises so gracefully 
before us, has. been erected to the memory of our friend. 

Dr. Peabody was the first president of the association 
under whose auspices this Cemetery was laid out, and by 
which it is still maintained ; and he continued in that office 
till the close of his life in 1847. To him, more than to 
any other person, do we owe a debt of gratitude for all the 
beauty which surrounds us here. I have mentioned the 
early interest which he took in Mount Auburn, and he 
was not slow in forming and expressing the desire, that a 
similar burial place might be secured for his own town, 
and his own people. Seven years before the object was 
attained, he urged it upon the attention of the society of 
which he was the pastor, in a discourse from the pulpit. 
In the rapid progress of the town, the repose of the old 
burying ground by the river had been already invaded, 
and he foresaw that the intrusive footsteps of business 
would soon make it no longer sacred ground. Time has 
justified his predictions, for since the removal of its monu- 
ments and remains to this Cemetery, every trace of its 
former occupation has been obliterated from the spot. By 
his efforts in public and in private, others were enlisted in 
the cause, and these grounds were purchased and dedicated 
in September, 1841. 

From the day of its purchase till his death, six years 
afterwards, Dr. Peabody devoted much of his time to the 
work of laying out and beautifying the Cemetery. He 
designed the general plan, and with the help of two or 
three other persons, who have lived to witness and enjoy 
the fruit of their joint labors, he traced out the avenues 
and paths, and gave them their names, and selected places 
for the fountains. Very many of the trees which line the 
principal avenue, and which are dotted everywhere through 
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the grounds, were planted under his immediate direction. 
Two days before he was stricken with his final illness, he 
devoted several hours to the oversight of this work, and it 
was his last out-door occupation. 

He had a keen enjoyment in such labors. He was never 
more happy than when in communion with nature. A 
constitution heavily taxed through life by mental exer- 
cises, seemed to draw its vital forces from the earth, the 
light and the air. While pursuing his labors, or taking 
his exercise in these grounds, he planned and composed 
his sermons and his literary essays, and such was the sym- 
metry of his mind, such the exactness of its training, that 
the work was finished before a word had been committed 
to paper. 

Fortunate indeed was it for us, that there was one of so 
pure a taste, of so accomplished a familiarity with nature, 
and of so elevated and devoted a Christian spirit, to j^re- 
pare for us, and for our children, this priceless heritage. 
The peculiar charm of our Cemetery is that nature has 
been here so little disturbed. Elsewhere may be seen 
more costly monuments and more elaborate landscape gar- 
dening ; but nowhere, within the same compass, such va- 
riety of surface, of soil, and of foliage. While art has not 
been overlooked, it has been everywhere subordinated to 
that natural beauty which God emplanted. In attributing 
to the influence of Dr. Peabody the predominance of so 
correct a taste, I desire to derogate nothing from the merit 
which belongs to those, who, in later years, have wrought 
here in the same spirit, and have added to the Cemetery 
many attractive features which he did not live to enjoy. 

Few men have so intimate an acquaintance with nature 
in all her developments, animate and inanimate, as had Dr. 
Peabody. He was at all times of a studious habit, and 
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this was a volume always open before him, with whose 
pages he never tired. He loved nature in all her seasons, 
not alone in the dawn -of spring, or the high noon of sum- 
mer, but in the grey twilight of autumn, likewise, and the 
shrouded night of winter. To one who remarked upon 
the dreary aspect of a November day, he said, " All days 
are pleasant to me ; there is not an expression on the face 
of nature which I do not love.** 

He took a warm interest also in the animate creation. 
He knew the birds ; not as an ordinary observer of their 
note or plumage, but with the accurate familiarity of a 
naturalist. He was the friend of Audubon, and the bi- 
ographer of Wilson, and by a report on the birds of Mas- 
sachusetts, which he prepared in pursuance of a resolve of 
the legislature, he won a high position among the orni- 
thologists of New England. His description of birds, of 
their haunts, their habits, their treatment of their young, 
their fondness for, or distrust of, human neighborhood, 
betray a closeness of observation, and a heartiness of sym- 
pathy for these humbler creatures of God's universe, rival- 
ing those of the historian of Selbourne. 

" The hum of insects and the song of birds, 

Spoke to his heart in tones more sweet than words." 

He prepared and delivered a lecture on birds, for the 
especial instruction of the children of his parish, and 
he illustrated this lecture with beautiful and accurately 
colored drawings, executed by his own hand, which many 
of you will remember. To familiarize the young with all 
natural objects, was a part of his religious teaching. " It 
helped,*' he said, ** to refine the feeling, and in the same 
proportion, aided the vigorous action of the mind.'* The 
susceptibility of childhood to impressions from natural 
objects was, he maintained, much keener than in maturer 
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life, and it needed only to be drawn to the observation 
and study of nature, to make it not merely a source of 
life-long pleasure, but of high moral cultivation. His 
acquaintance with trees, plants, and flowers, was not less 
accurate and familiar. One of his lectures which I have 
read, on "tree culture,'' or " ornamental gardening,** is 
full of valuable learning, expressed in a plain and popular 
way, and shows a thorough knowledge of the growths of 
this region of country. 

But it is not as a naturalist that Dr. Peabody will bo 
chiefly remembered. I have dwelt upon his accomplish- 
ments in this department of learning, because his love of 
nature was one of the influences which led him to desire 
such a burial place as this, and which kept his interest in 
its development ever fresh and active ; but he loved nature 
not for her own sake merely ; he cherished it as the handi- 
work of God. The contemplation of it drew him nearer 
to his Creator, and in, the unfolding of its processes he 
saw a likeness to the unfolding of the Christian character; 
in all its mutations a counterpart of human life. Grod had 
put him in this garden "to dress it, and to keep it,** and 
as, at the creation, every beast of the field, and every fowl 
of the air was brought to the first man that he might 
name them, so did he esteem every living creature as 
thereby placed under man*s peculiar guardianship. 

Dr. Peabody*s life, in this community, was that of a true 
Christian minister. His character as a religious teacher 
was never forgotten or laid aside, and he walked always 
worthy of this high vocation. All the graces of his mind, 
all the richness of his culture, all the variety of his learn- 
ing were made to subserve the uses of his profession. He 
came to this town at the outset of his ministerial career, 
when he had barely attained the age of manhood, and 
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here he lived in the harmony of a single pastoral relation, 
for a period of twenty-seven years, until his death. Here 
he matured his religious character, and added to that 
wealth of learning, with which his early manhood had 
been enriched. Here he formed those ties which, till they 
were sundered, bound him most closely to life, and here 
he met those bereavements, which so sanctified his re- 
maining years, and made his walk and conversation with 
us, so like those of an apostle. 

His position in this valley, as a Unitarian minister, was, 
at first, one of some isolation, and it is seldom that a cler- 
gyman has, for so many years, been so closely identified 
with the services of his pulpit. This reliance on himself, 
which was, at first, a necessary consequence of his posi- 
tion, became the choice and habit of his life. He never 
wearied of his work, or failed to find in those about him 
the sympathy necessary to its successful prosecution. He 
was the chosen shepherd of his people, they were his 
chosen flock. He absented himself from them rarely, and 
with reluctance ; and when, towards the close of his life, 
his friends would have persuaded him to withdraw for a 
time to other scenes, in the hope of restoring his shattered 
health, he still clung to his home and to his pulpit, unwill- 
ing to relax his labors till the voice of his Creator should 
summon him away. 

He was never a sectarian preacher. He resolved early 
in life, and not without grave reflection, to avoid contro- 
versial discourses. ** Since men," he said, "were sent 
into the world, not to put on the livery of a party, but to 
lay the foundations of character, in preparation for immor- 
tal life, I determined that I would always spend the best 
of my strength, to impress this solemn and indispensable 
duty on all whom my voice could reach." His judgment, 
3 
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in after life, fully approved of this course, and its happy 
influences are attested by the kind and friendly relations 
which subsisted between him and the society under his 
charge, and the clergymen and societies of other com- 
munions. 

He was, through life, a diligent student of the Bible, 
and he made the exposition of it a part of the regular ex- 
ercises of his pulpit. The inexhaustible food which it 
furnished to his mind and heart attested to him its divine 
character, as a revelation from God. When he grew weary 
of all other books, this and the volume of nature — God's 
other revelation — were always fresh and satisfying. 

As a preacher, it was his single aim "to enkindle the 
spiritual life in the hearts of those who heard him.'* The 
fervency of his manner you will remember. Towards the 
close of his life, when it was first my happiness to hear 
him, he spoke (usually without notes,) with a simplicity, 
directness and touching earnestness, which arrested and 
kept the attention of his hearers. There was no subtle 
argumentation ; the lesson of the teacher was such as the 
young as well as the mature could understand, and the 
appeals with which it was accompanied, such as few hearts 
were cold enough to resist. So he lived and labored 
among us till the very last, a single Sabbath only having 
intervened between his last occupation of the pulpit and 
the closing hour. 

Dr. Pe^body's literary acquirements were not less re- 
markable than his accomplishments as a naturalist. While 
pursuing his studies at college, and in the divinity school, 
he had read widely both of belles letters and of history, 
and a memory of unusual tenacity made the stores, thus 
seasonably gathered, available through life. His habits 
of study were so admirable, that whatever he acquired 
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was at once digested and assimilated with the whole struc- 
ture of his mind. His systematic industry enabled him 
to read much, in spite of the calls of an arduous profes- 
sion. Both in writing and in conversation, he seemed to 
draw from inexhaustible resources, so rich was he in quo- 
tation, illustration, and appropriate anecdote. 

His style as a writer was marked by a finished simplic- 
ity, like that of Addison, of whom he was a great admirer, 
while, in refined and delicate humor, he fell hardly be- 
hind the accomplished author of the Spectator. He wrote 
chiefly for reviews, or other vehicles of periodical litera- 
ture, religious and secular, and upon a great variety of 
subjects, all of which he treated with the same apparent 
ease. Some of the most remarkable of his criticisms, and 
those most replete with learning, as, for example, his essay 
on Addison, written just before his death, were based upon 
the recollection of what he had read more than twenty 
years before. He placed great reliance on his memory, 
and was accustomed to say, that he rarely sought in vain 
for what had been once safely stored within its chambers. 
In early life he had a great fondness for poetry, and his 
compositions in verse, at this time, are marked by unusual 
excellence and promise. He recited a poem before the 
University at his graduation, and twice within a few years 
afterward delivered the annual poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Cambridge. He was endowed with all 
the elements of a truly poetic nature, and if he had chosen 
to devote himself to this species of composition, he could 
hardly have failed to attain a very high rank as a poet. 
But he regarded his work in life as of a more serious char- 
acter, and poetry was only a lighter recreation in which 
he occasionally indulged. His facility of versification, 
was never, however, lost, and in his later life he often 
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made use of it to clothe his holier thoughts and aspira- 
tions. He wrote many occasional hymns, some of which 
are unsurpassed foi: their union of rythmical expression 
with exalted, devotSand poetic feeling. 

His conversation was like his writing. 'No one who 
ever listened to the even flow of his discourse, will forget 
its charm. He took the liveliest interest in passing events, 
near and remote ; and was well informed as to the public 
men and measures of other countries, as well as of our 
own. He passed rapid judgment on events as they went 
by him — judgments characterized by strong common 
sense, and entirely free from any merely professional col- 
oring. He had that rare intellectual and moral vision, 
which penetrates beneath the surface to the heart of the 
man, or of the matter. . He loved simplicity in all things, 
and had a great aversion to mystery, especially the mys- 
tery sometimes made of simple things. For this reason 
he did not highly value the poetry of Wordsworth, and 
his contemporaries and followers of the Lake school, poets 
of whom he said, that " though they clearly apprehended 
important truths, by presenting them with misty outlines, 
and undefined colors, they have given the impression that 
they did not understand themselves sufficiently, to en- 
lighten others.'* 

I have thus, my friends, endeavored to give you a pic- 
ture of Dr. Peabody as I knew him in his life, and as I 
have learned to know him still more intimately through 
his writings, and the personal recollections of much ear- 
lier friends. To many of you I have presented a faint, 
and altogether imperfect likeness of him whom you so 
well knew and loved. To others, let me hope, the por- 
trayal of such a life and character, however imperfectly 
drawn, cannot be devoid of interest and instruction. The 
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interval of fourteen years which has elapsed since his 
death, has served neither to obliterate nor to weaken the 
impression of his virtues on the hearts of those who knew 
him. Tardy, therefore, though it may appear, the monu- 
ment which we now dedicate, is no less a tribute of pres- 
ent and unfading love. The longer the interval, the deeper 
has been the feeling, that some public testimonial should 
be preserved of such a life. Such an one as this was not 
within the range of his desires. He was one " who cared 
not to have his name recorded, save in the book of life." 
Ifot for his sake, however, but for its influence on our- 
selves, is it, that the artistic beauty which is here exhibited 
has been invoked. If ot alone by the inscriptions upon its 
tablets would we recall our departed friend, but by asso- 
ciating his memory with an art, which, borrowing from 
nature her most impressive forme, has fixed them in im- 
perishable stone, we would the better come to apprehend 
how, in an exalted Christian. cKaracter, are blended in 
eternal harmony, all the elements of strength and beauty 
which God has planted in the human soul. 

May that memory, and the example of such a life, stim- 
ulate us to cultivate a like excellence ; and may the bles- 
sing of the Almighty crown all our endeavors. 
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HYMN. 

WRITTEN FOR THE OCCASION BY J. G. HOLLAND. 

Thou saintly shade, with brow serene ! 

Come to thy friends as Jesus came, 
And breathe upon us, though unseen. 

The peace of God in His dear name. 

This garden, planted by thy care. 

Bears precious fruits and flowers divine ; 

But not a memory more fair, 

And not a name more pure than thine. 

The shaft we plant above the tomb 

. That holds for us. thy precious dust, 
Takes life from love, and bursts in bloom 
With the sweet records of the just. 

These aisles of turf, these roofs of trees, 
This spire and shrine our church shall be ; 

These brooks shall burden every breeze 
With bells that call us all to thee. 

Here, then, O God ! to Thee we bend 

To beg thy blessing, and adore ! 
Fit us to sleep beside our friend, 

And wake with him forevermore. 
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AUTUMN HYMN. 

BY THE LATE REV. W. B. O. PEABODY, D. D. 

Behold the western evening light ! 

It melts in deeper gloom ; 
So calm the righteous sink away, 

Descending to the tomb. 

The winds breathe low — the yellow leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ! 

So gently flows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 

How beautiful, on all the hills, 

The crimson light is shed ! 
'Tis like the peace the dying gives 

To mourners round his bed. 

How mildly on the wandering cloud 

The sunset beam is cast ! 
So sweet the memory left behind, 

When loved ones breathe their last. 

And, lo ! above the dews of night 

The vesper star appears ! 
So faith lights up the mourner's heart, 

Whose eyes are dim with tears. 

Night falls, but soon the morning light 

Its glories shall restore ; 
And thus the eyes that sleep in death 

Shall wake to close no more. 
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